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Tips for the Bator... 


The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis in preparing for its 1948 March 
of Dimes, reports, “Latest figures for the 
U. S. Public Health Service show that 
polio cases this year will total approximately 
10,000, making the fifth consecutive year 
which has 


stricken approximately 80,000 Americans in 


of unusually high incidence . . . 
the five-year period.” Pictures, facts, gen- 
eral information and stories about polio, and 
a limited number of mats and electros are 


available to editors on application to head- 
quarters, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
The campaign will be held January 15-30. 


The NEA News for October is dedicated 
to the Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund. It 
outlines in detail the plans for carrying out 
the work and the results that it is expected 
to achieve. In helping the teachers, one 
helps the pupils and the countries they rep- 
resent. Copies of the News and further in- 
formation may be obtained from the NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 6, 


D. C. 


“Teaching Mathematics Through School 
Savings” is the title of the latest Bulletin 
from the Education Section of the U. S. 
Savings Bonds Division of the U. S. Treas- 
ury. This applies particularly to grades 7-9. 
Copies may be obtained through the State 
Savings Bonds Offices. Don’t forget to place 
yourself on the mailing list for the “High 
School Clipsheet”! 

What editors may be able to do through 
their pages will be supplemented by an at- 
tractive “School Savings Certificate” issued 
classroom by classroom as each one reaches 
its required quota. 

And, another thing from this office that 
cooperates so well with the student editors 
is the School Savings “Copy Desk” which 
keeps state totals and news that may well 
be incorporated into the local stories. 


To give added information to the inter- 
nationally minded editors, the Cier, short 
for Commission for International Educa- 
tional Reconstruction, has reproduced an 
Army circular covering ways and means of 
getting printed materials into the hands of 
particular groups in specific countries abroad. 
Any school seeking the direct approach on 
printed material should ask the Cier, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C., for the 


Army’s, “Printed Materials for Occupied 
Areas.” 


The Seventh Annual Science Talent 
Search conducted by the Science Clubs of 
America is one of the most unique treasure 
If editors of 
student publications can assist in locating 
some of the hidden gold they will be well 
able to pat themselves on the back without 


hunts ever devised by man. 


fear of criticism for self-esteem. Adminis- 
tered by Science Service, 1719 N Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C., the whole story 
may be found in “How YOU Can Search 
for Science Talent.” December 26 is the 
closing date, so there’s little time to waste. 


The Cover 


A recent photograph of the entrance to 
Hamilton Hall, the College building at Co- 
lumbia University, shows also the statue of 
the famous alumnus for whom the Hall is 
named. This plate was used recently in an 
attractive brochure which described the place 
of the College in the general plan of the 
University. Members of the CSPA who 
are familiar with the campus through Con- 
vention attendance will recognize these doors 
as the ones through which they have passed 
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for many of the sectional meetings on school 
press affairs which form the bulk of the an- 
The building has been re- 


modeled and re-decorated recently and now 


nual program. 


awaits the thousands of Advisers and Edi- 
tors who will make full use of its facilities 
for the 24th Annual Convention, 11-13 


March 1948. 


November Events 


5 November—Blair County (Pa.) Schol- 
astic Press Association, High School, Roar- 
ing Spring, Pa. 

8 November—Colorado Council of 
Teachers of Journalism, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colorado. 

8 November—Maryland Scholastic Press 
Association, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Maryland. 

8 November — New Jersey Elementary 
School Press Association, Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

14 November — Conference on School 
Publications, New York University School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, New 
York, N. Y. 

18 November — Arkansas High School 
Press Association, Northeast Section, High 
School, Paragould, Arkansas. 

20 November — Arkansas High School 
Press Association, Southwest Section, High 
School, Hope, Arkansas. 

22 November—Arkansas High School 
Press Association, Central Section, High 
School, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 

22 November—Intermountain Journalism 
Conference, Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah. 

28-29 November — Journalism Associa- 
tion of Ohio Schools, meeting with NSPA 
Convention, Cleveland, Ohio. 

15 November—Joint meeting of Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association (Philadel- 
phia area), Pennsylvania School Press As- 
sociation and the Philadelphia Public School 
Press Association, Drexel Institute, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

COMING 

13 December— Wabash Valley Press 
Conference, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

9-10 January—Northwest Missouri Press 
Association, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

The questionnaire sent out under the aus- 
pices of the National Council of Scholastic 
Press Associations brought in a generous re- 
sponse of which those listed above are of 
immediate interest. 
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News Photography 


EWS Photography is not a catch- 
as-catch-can product. It is not pro- 
duced in a haphazard manner by 

indifferent men behind cameras. News Pho- 
tography is the product of brains and spir- 
ited brawn possessed by an organization of 
camera reporters called Press Photographers. 
News Photography as it is presented to the 
reading public today is the result of delib- 
erate planning and preparation by the Press 
Photographer to photograph “today’s news 
events for publication in today’s newspaper.” 

News Photography has grown in leaps 
and bounds from its incidental contribution 
to editorial make-up of newspapers of 
thirty-five years ago to become what it is 
today .. . an essential and vitally depended- 


upon part of present day journalism. 


HE terrific uptrend in the use of photos 

in daily newspapers got under way 
about twenty years ago and has been gain- 
ing greater momentum with each passing 
year. Much credit for the most frequent 
use of photos prior to and following that 
period must go to the Hearst Newspaper 
enterprises. | From first-hand knowledge 
gained after twenty-two years of active as- 
sociation with the International Photo Syn- 
dicate and some of the daily newspapers in 
the Hearst chain, I know that every avenue 
of photography has been and is constantly 
being explored to find the ways and means 


to produce better photo “art” for its readers. 


The newspaper readers of our times have 
been sparked to an enthusiasm about their 
news. This has been due in the main to 
tadio with its broadcast of news bulletins 
and news resumes as provided by local news- 
Papers and the press wire services on an 
around-the-clock basis. 


see as well as read news . 


The reader wants to 
. . a reaction 
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By MATTHEW BLACK 


Photography Staff, New York Journal 


American 


to news that demands “show me what hap- 
pened in today’s news.” Photos are the 
answer. 

The installation of wire and soundphoto 


receiving apparatus in local newspaper of- 


RR 


The interest in photography still 
waxes strongly and our newspapers and 
magazines reflect the public desire for 
more and better pictures with every 
issue that comes off the presses. In the 
student publications the trend towards 
more and better illustration is curbed 
only by the limitations of the budget. 
Those pictures that do appear bear wit- 
ness to the fact that much time and 
effort have been put into their making 
and that full advantage has been taken 
of the best methods and materials for 
their making. 

In this article, Mr. Black makes 
available to the readers of The Review 
the information he gave to the Dele- 
gates to the 1947 Convention. The dif- 
ference between the artistic and the 
news approach to a picture and that 
between newspaper and magazine use 
is of particular value to staff members 


and Advisers. 


This 


enables a newspaper to receive on the spot 


fices is now becoming commonplace. 


news photos from a Nationwide and global 
radio and telephone network of photo trans- 
mitters. 


— do you know about the Press 
Photographer? I do hope you have 
not been gullible and swallowed the Holly- 
wood screen portrayals or the misinforma- 


tion handed out by writers of so-called 


photography magazines. Such versions have 
done much to give a confused and erroneous 
impression of the personality and character 
of the Press Photographer. 


I’ll let you in on a trade secret . . . one 
I have garnered from the personnel depart- 
ments of a number of newspapers. I have 
learned that Press Photographers are aver- 
age, intelligent Americans with a flare for 
photography who after absorbing intense 
training in the newspaper field become 
highly specialized reporters with a camera. 
Not a great revelation? Well it’s the best 
information and it’s from specialized “I.Q.- 


” 
ers. 


Time was when a reporter assigned to a 
story was told to take a photographer along 

. much like being told “not to forget to 
take a toothbrush along” on an overnight 
story. Nowadays a press photographer is 
assigned by the Editor at the first “flash” 
told to get 


going to the scene of the incident whether 


or “tip” of a news story... 


a reporter has been assigned or not. 


_ photography demands a versa- 


tile photographic technician with a 


shrewd sense of observation, capable 
of executing his work with split second ac- 
curacy when the incident requires it. To be 
persuasive and tactful is an indispensable 
asset to the photo journalist. 

He is frequently called upon to accomp- 
lish a mission when circumstance finds his 
subjects in moods which run the gamut of 
He should hope to be 


somewhat psychic . . . 


human emotions. 
to anticipate that 
“sudden incident” that inevitably leads to 
the “scoop” photo. Fortunately press pho- 
tographers seem to possess some of the phe- 
nomena. 


A thorough understanding of the repor- 


One 





torial branch of the newspaper field is im- 
perative. This must not be minimized. The 
press photographer must be able to survey 
an assignment for story value before he can 
photograph it. Such a survey may not be 
a lengthy one . . . the nature of the inci- 
dent will determine its duration. 

The press photographer cannot depend 
on the reporter from his paper to keep him 
informed of rapidly changing situations on 
assignments. The scribe has enough to do 
looking after his own affairs . . . one may 
hope for co-operation but cannot rely on it. 
It is just as well to be schooled in this in- 
dependency for there are innumerable in- 
stances when the lensman will be the only 
editorial representative from his paper on 
the assignment. 


O the layman it would seem that the 

credentials carried by the Press Pho- 
tographer guarantee him plenty of latitude 
on assignments in the execution of his job. 
Of course, he carries an official “Press Card” 
. . . yet this card so much sought after by 
non-press photographers has definite limits. 
Flashing this card does not always gain entry 
to or freedom of movement at news events. 
It does permit operating at parades and 
fires with little official interference, but these 
phases of daily photo coverage comprise 
only a fraction of the press photographers 
output. 

Special credentials are issued by the mili- 
tary services, neighboring police departments 
and for the countless events in news, sports, 
etc. The license these credentials give are 
questionable, usually tending to restrict the 
photographer’s activities. The press pho- 
tographer has not been accorded the rights 
to perform his functions as compared to the 
reporter under our free press system. 


Working conditions on the ‘street’ are 
sadly wanting from the photographer’s 
standpoint. Facilities at conventions and 
public rallies are shockingly impractical. In 
some cities jurists exercise definite antag- 
onisms towards press photography in their 
courts, claiming such practice hinders the 
dignified administration of justice. How- 
ever, in cities where the press photographer 
can cover the courts the true course of 
justice continues on a very substantial plane. 
One rigid rule in making photos in the 
courts is that no flashbulbs be used. 


Lensmen assigned to sports, work under 
severe handicaps . . . antiquated and badly 
placed facilities are available as so-called 


Two 


vantage points. Sports officials pay little 
heed to the needs of the press photographer, 
while the writers (columnists and reporters) 
facilities and privileges are usually excellent. 
Some press photographers organizations are 


seeking to rectify these conditions. 


Until some concrete evidence of im- 
proved conditions are visible, lensmen must 
console themselves with the hope that the 
segment of officialdom which still views press 
photography with infantile suspicion, will 
awaken to the shortsightedness of their poli- 
cies and fall in step with the trend of the 
times by working with and not against the 
press photographer. 


H* it ever occurred to you, whom the 

press photographer tries to satisfy 
when making a picture? His training calls 
for him to cater to a host of persons . . . 
from the individuals on the editorial staff 
who receive his ‘art’ to the reader who sees 
it in its final published form. 

On assignment when he clicks the shutter 
he is the first person to edit the photo for 
his paper. At that time he is the sole 
judge of the significance of each film he ex- 
poses to the factual coverage of the story. 
Therefore, we must conclude that the lens- 
man satisfies himself to begin with. 

Thereafter when the films are developed 
at the newspapaper plant the studio man- 
ager will be the first home office editor to 
edit the negatives, the photographer assist- 
ing. The photographer will then write cap- 
tions for each negative to be printed. The 
city editor will get the captioned photos, 
being in charge of all local news and news 
The city editor will 
check the ‘art’? and make his recommenda- 
tions to the picture editor. The picture 
editor will make the final choice of what 


photo assignments. 


‘art’ he believes will best illustrate the story. 
He decides on the amount of space the 
photo will get. 


a writing of captions by the press 
photographer is one aspect of his job 


that has received little notice 


... yet this 
is one of the most vital factors in objective 
This 
brings forth the reportorial talents of the 


newspaper photography. element 


lensman. 


The responsibility of writing captions for 
each photo will always rest upon the pho- 
tographer, whether or not he is accom- 
panied by a reporter on assignments. Often 
the suggested title on the caption as well 


as the story text will be published ver- 
batim. 

The caption though concise must con- 
tain the pertinent facts of the story with 
proper identification of persons and de- 
scriptive information on other subject mat- 
ter photographed. Observations by the 
photographer at the scene of an incident 
whcih may be too insignificant to be no- 
ticed in the finished photo or of a non- 
physical character should be well described 
in the caption as this may further enhance 
the publication value of the ‘art’ to the 
editors. Any discrepancies in the caption 
with the facts of the story may lead to a 


serious libel action. 


ANY non-press photographers con- 

tend that they could sell the press 
photographer down the river in technique. 
Far be it for me to belittle perfectionists . .. 
for I am one of those lensbugs who look 
forward with thirsting anxiety to new books 
on photography as well as each new issue 
of the better magazines on photography. 
I still try all the new formulas that show 
promise of making the finest fine grain 
developer . . . I gobble up technical data 
like any other camera-bug. But my advice, 
if it’s a newspaper job the photographer 
seeks, is . . . don’t try to sell your services 
to a newspaper on the basis of knowledge 


Such an 


approach will surely bring a sad letdown. 


of the subject of photography. 


The longest period of time consumed on 
a spot news assignment by a press photog- 
rapher would hardly be enough for the non- 
press photographer to size up the situation. 
Newspapers have tried photographers 
schooled in giving lengthy deliberations to 
their picture taking efforts. Although these 
cameramen were capable of producing pho- 
tos that left little to be artistically desired, 
they proved futile to the needs of the dy- 


namic pace of the daily newspaper. 


F, on occasion, you have come across an 
illustration in a magazine that you have 
previously seen published in a newspaper, 
you are then familiar with the difference in 
reproduction. Let me tell you about the 
working methods of the magazine photog- 
rapher, which differs considerably from the 
press photographer. 
The magazine lensman is not handicapped 
by the limits of equipment and materials 
carried and consumed on assignment . . . the 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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What Do You Think of Gossip Columns? 


HERE is no livelier issue in the 
7 school press field than that per- 
taining to the gossip column. In- 
evitably it raises its head whenever two or 
more editors or advisers get together. It 
is not that it is forever in the forefront; 
rather, it is in the background, very much 
alive, ready and willing to emerge at the 
slightest provocation or gesture of doubt 
as to its place in the paper. 
At the first of a series of press clinics 
sponsored by the Newark, N. J., Evening 
News in March, 1947, the Director of the 


CSPA was one of the speakers. In the 


question period following his remarks he 


was asked to express an opinion on the 
use of the gossip column. He learned 
from the subsequent comments that some 
papers in that area had not resumed their 
membership in the CSPA because they 
had been penalized for using the gossip 
column! He also learned that some papers 
believed the success of their entire subscrip- 
tion campaign rested on the character of 
that column. 

This phase of the Clinic was editorialized 
by the host paper, The Newark Evening 
News, as follows: 


SCHOOL GOSSIP COLUMNS 


OW interested editors of secondary 

school publications and their faculty 
advisers are in improving the character of 
their work was demonstrated by an at- 
tendance of 300 student editors from 85 
New Jersey high schools at the first of a 
series of school press clinics under the 
auspices of The News in the auditorium of 
this newspaper. 

Inevitably, there was some divergence of 
opinion, and when the principal speaker, 
Dr. Joseph M. Murphy, director of the 
Columbia University Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, criticized the gossip column as a 
circulation builder, one of the editors de- 
clared that when that column had been 
dropped from her publication there was 
demand that it be restored. 

Dr. Murphy, who had stressed excellence 
of literary content above that of the ap- 
pearance of school papers, explained that 
as concerned gossip columns, no general 
tule applied. But he was undoubtedly cor- 
tect in insisting there should be greater 
sense of responsibility as to how such gossip 
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could seriously embarrass and damage the 
reputations of individuals. 

This first series of school press clinics, 
planned by a committee of which Donald 
Wolfe, faculty adviser for the Perth Amboy 
High School Periscope, is chairman, il- 
lustrated the latitude that can be enjoyed 


After the preparation of the copy 
for this article and the casual mention 
of its forthcoming appearance in this 
issue of The Review, the comments 
made upon it indicate that the subject 
of gossip columns is one of the touchiest 


The 


columns themselves range as far afield 


in the entire school press field. 


as the opinions as to their efficacy and 
desirability. Those who judge publica- 
tions entered in various contests are 
not in full agreement as to their place 
and the treatment of their subject. 
While raising the question may not 
settle the issue, at least it will estab- 
lish an open forum for its discussion. 
The Review will be happy to hear from 
those who hold opinions or maintain 
established positions on the subject. 


in discussion of the problems of getting out 
school papers. It is more than likely that 
from some of the fashioners of these school 
publications will emerge ideas that will 
benefit many others. 


OMETIME later, the Blue and Gray, 

the newspaper of the Manasquan, N. J., 
High School, reprinted the above editorial 
and ran a “Yes” and “No” under the head- 
ing, “Should We Have A Gossip Column?”. 
This was called to the attention of the 
Editor of The Review by the “Yes” author 
with a request for his comments. 

Under “Yes”, we have: 


YES 


So a gossip column hurts people does it? 
I suppose there are hundreds of people in 
M.HSS. that have bad reputations because 
the Blue and Gray stated that Joe Glotz 
was walking with Joan Hoffenflugel yester- 
day. 

There is no censorable material allowed 
in the column, it is always blue penciled by 
the editor. 

If a person gets a bad reputation it’s be- 


cause of an action or statement this person 
made or did, and not because a piece of type 
with ink on it came in contact with a piece 
of flat pulp wood. 

If some of the students would think be- 
fore they do things they would not get 
talked about. But it is the “catty” girls 
that give the bad reputations, not the Blue 
and Gray. The gossip column is printed 
and gathered for fun, and any person who 
takes it seriously, I think, is pretty much 
of a bad sport. If a girl becomes angry 
at a fellow because his name appeared in 
the paper with the name of another girl, 
the first girl is not worth keeping. She, to 
put it simply, is a “schnook head”. 

I myself was written about two times in 
the last two years. I hardly knew the girls. 
But I took it as fun. No wars were waged, 
no reputatiors made or lost, but a lot of 
fun was had, 

You are bound to get a lot of kidding. 
But this would be a sad, sad world if no 
one ever had any fun. If you students 
would get after the “catty” girls and silly 
boys, and think before you act, there would 
be few bad reputations. 


Another student had his say in the same 
issue of the Blue and Gray under “No”. 
His comments follow: 


NO 


Believe it or not, a gossip column 
cheapens a paper. People, just to be smart, 
write, “Edowise loves Hubert”, but she 
just abhors him. Can you blame her for 
being angry? Why can’t they help her and 
say she loves Herman? And for more 
trouble, she complains to the staff of the 
paper. 
one’s name is given for the by-line. Well, 
Why oh why if there 
must be a gossip column can’t people put 
the right things in the Blue and Gray box? 
We can’t go around asking people, “Is 
this true?” 


Have you ever wondered why no 


now you know. 


HILE this was going on, the 23rd 
Annual Convention of the CSPA 
was held in New York City. At one of 
the Sectional Meetings, Hugh Sowers, 
Editor-in-Chief of the Shaler Scoop, Shaler 
High School, Glenshaw, Pa., held forth 


on “The ‘Personals’ Column”. His re- 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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ADVISER-LOAD STUDIED 


First glance at replies to the questionnaires on adviser-load sent 
out by the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association last June 
confirm what was believed to be the situation in the field. Few 
teachers are paid for their work on student publications, too little 
time in school is allowed for the proper handling of the staff and 
the many problems arising from the enterprise, little or no con- 
sideration is given for financial or time outlays in seeing the paper 
through, and pressure of administrative displeasure is present in the 
event the publication does not maintain a high rank when com- 
pared with others of its size and status. 

Both the questionnaire and the editorial in the October Review 
on “Are Advisers Being Paid?” brought forth more responses than 
any similar attempt to make an accurate and factual appraisal 
of any segment of the field. The latter prompted many advisers 
who had forgotten or overlooked their questionnaires to complete 
them and rush them in to the office. Some were accompanied 
by letters carrying supplementary facts which threw additional 
light on the subject. Whatever the extent of the response there 
is no doubt of the fact that advisers are very much interested 
in the question and in knowing how they stand with reference to 
those in similar positions in other schools. 

At the present time, the material is being read carefully and the 
information contained therein is being prepared for publication. 
It may be that additional information may be sought from those 
who so generously contributed to. the effort. Out of a total mem- 
bership of more than 900 in the Advisers Association, about 400 
responded. That is a high percentage as questionnaires go. We 
are sure the results will represent the fullest expanse of adviser 
opinion. 


Four 


FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Apropos of the adviser-load and the searching inquiry to which 
many advisers have subjected themselves and their activities in 
recent years, we have become concerned of late with the financial 
burdens of the publications which seem to be easing their way into 
the advisers laps. 

Those who have become skilled in the ways of the newspaper, the 
magazine or the yearbook or a combination of any two, or all, of 
these publications, give most generously of their time and effort to 
produce the best the personnel and facilities of the school permit. 
This now goes far beyond and above the line of duty, as they say 
in the Army. When the adviser must also assume financial re- 
sponsibility for the success of the school’s efforts, we feel a halt 
should be called before someone reaches the end of a limb from 
which there can be no safe and happy retreat. 


This begins in a small way. At recent press conferences we 
learned how one adviser found it difficult to arouse any enthusiasm 
in her staff for the post of editor. It seems the school is some ten 
miles from the print shop and because they don’t break even, no 
allowance is made for car or bus fares or emergency rides in a 
taxi. Last year the editor kept track and found he had spent $75 
out of his own pocket! In another school there is objection to 
increasing the cost of subscriptions and to raising rates for ads 
even though the printer has gone up some 100 per cent in his 
prices. In a third community no local printer will take the school 


A fourth 


community reports rumors of cutting out all ads in school papers 


job so it has to be sent to the city sixty miles away. 


as a result of adverse action by the merchant’s association. 


All of us have tried to make the student publication a self-sup- 
porting unit for more reasons than mere dollars and cents. When 
young people learn to make things stand on their feet by putting 
them there and seeing that they stay in that condition, we feel a 
certain element of thritt, plus business and common sense, has 
added to the stature of youth. We deplore the hand-out, frown 
on complimentary ads, and hesitate to accept the subsidy as a sound 
principle. These actions are forcing our editors to do what their 
better judgment tells them they should not do. 

In trying to make both ends meet advisers should remember that 
if tradition decrees a student publication shall be issued, and if the 
adviser follows the procedure that has been established in the com- 
munity, the ultimate responsibility belongs to the school and not 


with the agent who may represent it. 


o © * 


WE TAKE OUR BOW ... 


“Thanks for making the October issue of The School Press Re- 
view so helpful in every particular. I was especially pleased to see 
the announcements of available free mats of future interest. THIS 
IS WHAT WE ARE SEEKING and you are to be commended. 
ongratulations.—H.S., N.M. 


* * 


The articles, too, have meat. C 


* 


“Both the Editor and myself as representatives of our school 
and our yearbook, wish to commend you on the way the Yearbook 
Convention at Columbia University was conducted. We enjoyed 
the lively and interesting way it was presented and feel that we have 
profited by having been there —B.Q., N.]. 
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Seventh Short Course for Annuals 
Drew 300 Delegates and Advisers 


ORE than 300 advisers and staff 
members of yearbooks from the 
majority of the northeastern states 
were present at Columbia University for 
the Seventh Annual Short Course on Year- 
book Production, 17-18 October. New 
Hampshire, Michigan, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, and South Carolina were 


Minnesota, 


the outside geographical limits of the dele- 
gates. 

The Conference opened on Friday after- 
noon, 17 October, in the Horace Mann 
Auditorium of Teachers College and the 
several sectional meetings which followed 
were held in Teachers College buildings. 
A Registration and Information desk was 
established in the Horace Mann Lobby for 
the guidance and convenience of the dele- 
gates and their Advisers. 

The introductory remarks were made by 
Joceph M. Murphy, Director of the Asso- 
ciation, who then turned the meeting over 
to DeWitt D. Wise, Chairman of the Year- 
book Division of the CSPA, under whose 
supervision the Short Course was organized. 
He stated that the purpose of the gathering 
was to learn how to produce better year- 
books and that every moment of the alloted 
time would be devoted to the serious pursuit 
of that objective. 


As yearbook building calls for special 
skills and services outside the scope of the 
usual school, the aid of representatives from 
three business firms specializing in this type 
of publishing was enlisted and around them 
the program was built. The staff of the 
Comet Press of New York City, under the 
direction of Mr. Allan S. Lassner, that of 
the Campus Publishing Company of Phila- 
delphia under the direction of Mr. William 
T. Cooke, and Mr. Paul K. Blanchard of 
the Warren Press of Boston, took charge 
of the sectional meetings. Sufficient repeti- 
tion was assured so that any delegation, 
regardless of size, could report a full cov- 
erage of the meetings. 


HE sectional meetings covered Better 
Organization for Yearbook Staffs, Bet- 
ter Preparation of Material for Yearbooks, 
Betty Dummying of Yearbooks, Better 
Planning of Yearbooks, Better Pictures in 
Yearbooks, Better Financing of Yearbooks, 
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and Building Better Yearbooks. 
On Saturday morning, 18 October, the 


Conference held its sessions in Barnard Col- 
lege, the Women’s college of the University, 
with the feature of the opening sessions the 
clinics. These were held in two sections so 
that each delegate could have an oppor- 
tunity to hear what the critics had to say 
about his own or similar books. These ses- 
sions were well attended and the questions 
asked and interest shown indicated they 
could have been prolonged indefinitely. Mr. 
Lassner and Mr. Cooks were the principal 
critics. Assisting with the sectional meet- 
ings were Elmer H. Lerner, James H. Grif- 
fin, and Charles C. Clegg of Comet Press, 
and John C. Ursprung, Jr., and DeWitt D. 
Wise, formerly of New Rochelle High 
School, of Campus Publishing. Members 
of the staffs of several of the leading 
houses devoted to publishing yearbooks, 
manufacturing covers, and making engrav- 


ings, were present at the meetigns. 


- innovation this year was the conclud- 

ing luncheon in the East Ballroom of 
the Hotel Commodore. This hotel has been 
the scene of a number of the CSPA March 
Convention luncheons and is a familiar spot 
to veteran CSPA Convention-goers. A num- 
ber of Advisers and Editors had asked if 
something similar to the brilliant affair that 
concludes the spring Convention could be 
arranged for the Yearbook Conference. In 
response to these requests, the luncheon was 
arranged and, though smaller than the 
March gathering, it proved to be as pleasant 


and successful as any that have been ar- 
The Director 
of the Association presided and the mem- 
bers of the Advisory Board of the CSPA, 


meeting that day, were special guests at 


ranged by the Association. 


luncheon. 

The speaker for the occasion was Mr. 
Paul Schoenstein, City Editor of The New 
York Journal American, who spoke on the 
use of pictures in the newspapers. ‘News- 
worthy pictures that had won prizes in con- 
tests or exhibitions were distributed to each 
table in the ballroom and as the speaker 
developed his talk he illustrated his remarks 
by calling attention to one or another of the 
large mounted photographs in the hands 
of the delegates. 

A point of more than passing interest to 
all, and one which few could recall having 
been mentioned before, was the fact that 
no good news picture requires a caption. 
The delegates realized then that they had 
been admiring pictures with which they felt 
themselves thoroughly familiar yet not one 
had a caption. No other factor could have 
emphasized more effectively the speaker’s 
recipe for the test of a real news picture 
than that one point. 

After outlining the picture coverage of 
The New York Journal American, one of 
the most thorough and complete for a news- 
paper anywhere, Mr. Schoenstein spoke of 
the encouragement which his paper gives to 
amateurs, the new trend toward realism in 
pictures, the way in which the public is being 
educated to factual pictures, how far papers 
should go in the use of “gory” pictures 
and the most appealing of all, pictures of 
babies and dogs. 

The success of the luncheon was such that 
it is probable it will continue as a regular 
part of the Annual Yearbook Conference. 


Advisory Board Met on November 18 


HE regular autumn meeting of the 
. Advisory Board, the controlling or- 

ganization of the CSPA, was held 
in the Crown Room of the Men’s Faculty 
Club on Saturday, 18 October, during the 
Yearbook Conference. 

Present were C. F. Troxell and Helen 
M-E. McCarthy, ex-President of the Ad- 
visers Association; Lambert Greenawalt, 
Chairman of the Committee on Standards 
and Judging; Mary E. Murray, Secretary- 


Treasurer of the Advisers Association; R. 


S. Michael, Benjamin Garmize, and the 
Rev. Gregory Schramm, of the Elementary, 
Teachers College and Catholic Schools Di- 
visions, and Mario De Orchis, assistant to 
the Director of the CSPA. The Director 
of the Association presided. 

Consideration was given to the special 
contests conducted at the time of the An- 
nual newspaper and magazine contests. It 
was voted to renew all but the Aviation 
Column Contest, which has ceased to attract 


(Continued on Page 11) 





The “Personals Column” 


By HUGH SOWERS 


Editor-in-Chief, The Shaler Scoop 
Shaler High School 


Glenshaw, Pa. 


The interpretation of “The ‘Personals’ 
Column” needs immediate clarification or, 
should we say, agreement, before there is 
any discussion of its contents, its expression, 
or its value. 

The average student publication is well 
aware that there must be a “personal” 
column and building on the time-worn 
statement that “Names make news!”, faith- 
fully fills the column with names. 

Then comes the immediate school prob- 
lems. Just how do NAMES make the 
column, or to be like some dailies MAKE 
the column? 

The two extremes for methods of get- 
ting the names into the column are almost 
obvious. The first is the easiest way, the 
gossip and tid-bit method, or the raised- 
The second is defi- 
nitely at the other extreme, the clear-cut 
and ethically correct reference to a name 
which is connected with the NEWS of the 


respective school. 


eyebrow approach. 


School publications that carry the gossip- 
monger’s personals have a most questionable 
effect upon the student body. Of course 
it’s fun to hear the “latest” about “so-and- 
so”, but is the latest always accurate? Is 
the information of any value? Does the 
school improve after hearing it? Does 
the particular person mentioned enjoy a 
happier time, or a better reputation? Does 
the person, rather, become “marked” and 
either have something to “live down,” or 
“live up to?” Eventually, such a column 
becomes terrifically narrow in scope and 
boresome to readers other than the inti- 
mates of the persons constantly and ubi- 
quitously mentioned. 

The patter column is a sort of com- 
promise to the gossip snatches. It can well 
bring in interesting by-lines and side-lines 
about people who are well-known to the 
school at large: officers, leaders, and un- 
usually gifted students as well as prominent 
athletes who deserve the title. Such columns 
of patter gather together the points of in- 
terest in the school calendar and then in- 
sert the bits of homey and human interest 
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which are healthful substitutes for the 
“gossip” aforementioned. Needless to say, 
skill is needed in developing such a column, 
but it is well worth it, because the readers 
with the yen for romance and “Did you 
hear—” get part of their money’s worth 
and the people mentioned don’t get hurt. 

If personals are to be a selling part of 
the publication, there should be an editor 
who can use several methods for gathering 
and editing material. A number of schools 
have home room reporters and there is on 
occasion competition between rooms and 
among sections. This usually palls by the 
close of a semester. Names make the news, 
but the same names keep being publicized 
and soon certain names are mentioned for 
name’s sake only, and there is no news 
significance. 

To get around such a situation, the per- 
sonals editor may still accept the home 
room news faithfully supplied by con- 
scientious home room reporters, and then 
adroitly catalogue the results and come to 
press with a fresh, news column. 

Such cataloguing may be as follows: 
Identification; Hobbies; Scholastic Achieve- 
ment; Creative Ability; Sports Prowess; 
Opinions; Health; Human Interest. 


To be perfectly clear, each of these may 


be explained and application of the best 
points considered. 

Identification is of course the easiest. 
It (as a method) introduces the new stu- 
dents and tells of any connections with 
out-of-school interests (work, travel, owner- 
ship, etc.). It also may connect the stu- 
dents with interesting members of their 
At Shaler there have 
been (1) a student whose great-grand- 
father was the first mayor of Pittsburgh; 
and (2) a student whose uncle is John 
Charles Thomas. 


such as in the case of a present student 


immediate families. 


Reference to notables 


whose father is a well-known (current) 
music critic is not advisable. It’s too close 


to home to be comfortable. 


Hobbies can be interesting after they 
reach beyond the match-box, stamp and 


coin-collections. Diligent personals re- 
porters usually have work to do to uncover 
the unusual hobbyist. The work entailed 
is worth it. For if your hobby-collector has 
more cream pitchers and arrow-heads than 
his neighbors, the world does make the 
beaten path and you receive credit for di- 
recting it. 
Scholastic 
Ability as well as Sports Prowess make good 


material for the clever “thumb-nail” sketches 


Achievement and Creative 


which are really brief biographies of out- 
Such sketches 
good reading and are quite often helpful to 


standing students. make 
the future of the student described and 
also inspirational to the students “coming 
along” in the same fields. These sketches 
serve in a way as publicity and can further 
careers both for the student as well as the 
student writer who can get valuable train- 
nig in news-writing of biographies. 
Opinions are a higher-type of personaliza- 
tion of students, if carefully used. Just 
asking any student for any opinion is a 
lazy method and does not provide good 
But 


requests for sincere thoughtful viewpoints on 


reading. Smart-alec answers result. 
current questions or on assembly programs 
or on needs for this or that about the 
Good opinions are 


valuable and most certainly evaluated by 


school are helpful. 


the students. 
Health is the content of the lame per- 
This student has 


a two weeks’ illness because of tonsilitis. 


sonal. returned after 
This student is recovering from an ap- 
pendectomy. Little Mary was out the 
other day because of a cold. John is now 
wearing glasses. No doubt there is some 
news value but to what purpose. However, 
if the student in question has mumps and 
holds back the operetta production, or is 
dreadfully ill and hospitalized and needs 
words and messages of encouragement then 
include health in the personals. Shaler on 
occasion has “kept down” stories of opera- 
tions and heart conditions which might 
later 


interfere with the normal life of 


students. This has been a wise measure 
and the students have been grateful when 
they could be returned to school with little 
notice except by their immediate and true 
friends. 

Human Interest is the most lively, the 
most difficult type of personal. Any mem- 
ber of the staff who can write-up (literally) 
the student with “human interest” quirks 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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472 Yearbooks Entered in 1947 Critique 


HE Thirteenth Annual Critique and 

Contest for Yearbooks conducted 

by the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association drew 472 books from forty- 
one states, the District of Columbia, Alaska 
and Hawaii. 

This was a substantial increase over the 
1946 Contest, which drew 379 books, and 
more than double the 225 entries in 1945. 

This increase came in the face of many 
difficulties which have beset advisers for 
some years. Those of the war years can 
be understood. In 1946, some books were 
delayed because the printers could not get 
paper and in one case a shop burned to 
the ground and the yearbook had to be re- 
printed. 

1947 witnessed a series of delays that 
seemed to stem from an insufficient supply 
of labor. 
livered to the printers as early as February 
to assure June delivery. Some schools re- 
ceived their books during the summer and 
Advisers had to make arrangements for 
their delivery before they left for their 


Copy for some books was de- 


summer work or holidays. In a number of 
instances the books did not reach the schools 
until September. Even at this writing the 
CSPA office has on hand the Entry Forms 
for several books delivery on which had 
been promised the advisers by the middle 
of July, then in September, and they still 
had not appeared up to the time the Year- 
book Conference was held in mid-October. 

To accommodate these Advisers, the As- 
sociation enlisted the aid of an experienced 
yearbook judge to handle the late arrivals. 
By this arrangement every book that 
reached the office prior to the publication 
of the ratings was included in the Critique 
and Contest. To those who helped the 
Association render this emergency service 
to the Advisers and staff members whose 
books would otherwise have been unable 
to participate in the Contest, the Associa- 
tion and its entire membership owe their 
thanks and appreciation. 


HE total number of publications listed 
on the following pages does not tally 
with the number of entries stated above. 
It should be recalled that the Entry Form 
provides space in which an Adviser may in- 
dicate whether or not the rating of the 


yearbook may be published. Those only 
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are listed for which permission to publish 
was indicated. 

The membership is reminded that for 
the second consecutive year the time for 
the return of the Score Books, Entry Forms 
and the Yearbooks from the Judges was 
also the time for the express strike in New 
York. The reports of ratings came in by 
mail and the releases to the press were 
based on them. In some cases it was be- 
tween two and three weeks before the last 
of the yearbooks and score books reached 
the CSPA office. Each of these must be 
read and recorded before it can be mailed 
to its school. The Certificates of Award 
can not be sent to the engrosser until the 
list of ratings has been checked with the 
Score Books and all ratings and releases 
verified. Experience has taught the Asso- 
ciation that it takes at least a month to 
perform all the work necessary for a com- 
plete checking and for the preparation of 
the Certificates for mailing. Both are mailed 
at the same time. In case the Certificates 
are delayed, the Score Books are mailed so 
that Advisers may receive them at the 
earliest possible moment. 

As haste produces error, the patience and 
consideration of the membership is appre- 
ciated while the office force completes its 
task. These words of explanation are of- 
fered particularly for Advisers and staffs 
whose books are listed for the first time 
among the CSPA members. 


PRINTED PUBLICATIONS 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL CLASSBOOKS 
2501 Pupils or More 


Medalist 
TRAILMARKER, John Bartram High School, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


First Place 

AGROEA jeune). Thomas Jefferson High, Brook- 
n, N. 

MONROVIAN (June), 
York, N. Y. 

MONROVIAN (January), 


New York, N. Y. 

ORIOLE (January), Evander Childs High, New 
York, = 

EPI-LOG, “Midwood High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

PIONEER (June), Andrew Jackson High, St. Al- 
bans, N. Y. 

ELM TREE, New Haven High, New Haven, Conn. 

a” ames Julia Richman High, New York, 

EVANSTONIAN, Evanston Township High, Ev- 


anston, IIl. 
Fs AND HAMMER, Haaren High, New York, 


CADUCEUS, High School of Commerce, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 
AURORA 
Brooklyn, N. 
TRIANGLE, Bayside High, Bayside, N. Y. 
PERIWINKLE, Walton High, New York, N. Y. 
TAFT SENIOR, Taft High, Bronx, N. Y. 


Second Place 
—* (June), Evander Childs High, New York, 


PIONEER (January), 
Albans, N. Y. 


James Monroe High, New 


James Monroe High, 


(January), Thomas Jefferson High, 


Andrew Jackson High, St. 


THE LEGEND, Lafayette High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1501-2500 Pupils 


First Place 
LIBER ACTORUM, Boston Latin School, 
Mass. 


Boston, 


Second Place 
HUMANIST (January), Memorial High, West New 


York, N. J. 
MEMORIES, Bloomfield High, Bloomfield, N. J. 
901-1500 Pupils 


Medalist : 
THE CATHOLICON, Catholic High, Troy, N. Y. 
First Place 
THE ANCHOR, Newport High, Newport News, 


Va. 
RENAISSANCE, Boston College High, Boston, 
Mass. 
Second Place 
REDJACKET, East Senior High, Pawtucket, R. I. 
THE FERRIS WHEEL, James J. Ferris High, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Third Place 
PALETTE, School of Industrial Art, New York, 
N. Y. 
Fourth Place 
GOLDEN ROD, Quincy High, Quincy, Mass. 
601-900 Pupils 
Second Place 
RECALL, Quakertown Junior-Senior High, Quak- 
ertown, Pa. 
301-600 Pupils 
First Place 
OAK, LILY, AND IVY, Milford High, Milford, 
Mass. 


JUNIOR HIGH PRINTED CLASSBOOK 


Medalist 
STEWART ANNUAL, Stewart Junior High, Nor- 


ristown, Pa. 
GIRLS’ PRIVATE SCHOOL CLASSBOOK 
First Place 
JULIENDA, Notre Dame Academy, 
Mass. 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL PRINTED CLASSBOOK 


First Place 
TECHNICIAN, Bayonne Vocational & Technical 
School, Bayonne, N. J. 


Second Place 
MANNEQUIN 


Roxbury, 


(June), Brooklyn High School of 
Women’s Garment Trades, New York 17, N. Y. 
MANNEQUIN (January), Brooklyn High School of 
Women’s Garment Trades, New York 17, N. Y. 


SENIOR HIGH PRINTED YEARBOOKS 
2501 Pupils or More 


Medalist 
WITHROW ANNUAL, Withrow High, Cincinnati, 


Ohio 
THE GARLAND, Little Flower Catholic High 
School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 
TOM TOM, Central High, Tulsa, Okla. 
First Place 
SILVER STREAK, Steinmetz High, Chicago, IIl. 
SCHURZONE, Carl Schurz High, Chicago, Ill. 
TUCSONIAN, Tucson Senior High, Tucson, Ariz. 
LANE TECH PREP., Lane Technical High, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Second Place 
THE RADIATOR, Somerville High, Somerville, 


Mass. 

THE SCROLL Henry Snyder High, 
Jersey City, N. 
The Scroll (June), 
City, N. J. 

THE MOHIAN, Murphy High, Mobile, Ala. 
a ae oman Brooklyn Technical High, Brooklyn, 
is Be 


(January), 


: Henry Snyder High, Jersey 


Third Place 
THE COMET, New Utrecht High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SENIOR ECHOES, Franklin K. Lane High, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


1501-2500 Pupils 


Medalist 
TECH TIGER, Technical High, Springfield, Mass. 
MONTICELLO, Thomas Jefferson High, Richmond, 


Va. 
MONTICELLO, Thomas Jefferson High, San An- 
tonio, Texas 
GRANITIAN, Granite High, Salt Lake City, Utah 
—" ANNUAL, Hughes High, Cincinnati, 
io 
CAMPANILE, Wilson High, Long Beach Calif. 
TATLER, William Penn Senior High, York, Pa. 


First Place 
RED AND WHITE, Lowell High, San Francisco, 


Calif. 
LA RETAMA, Brackenridge High, San Antonio, 
Texas 


(Continued on Page 9) 





To Miss Millicent Hostrup, Adviser, and 
the members of the staff of The Pathfinder 
of Fremont High School, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, we are indebted for the selection of 
the significant editorials for this month’s 
Review. 

x * x 


‘DEADLINE’ HAS MEANING 


What is the deadline? 

When is the deadline? 

When? For the journalist, it is a definite 
time that he wishes was just a little farther 
away, but it is something he cannot move 
farther away. He may be a reporter; if so, 
he has the earliest deadline. Perhaps he is 
a section, or page, editor. Then he may 
wait. But none may wait for long. 

If the deadline is not met, the copy not 
prepared, he has missed... . badly. Yet the 
newspaperman is not the only one among 
us with a deadline to meet. 

Life is a deadline. 

School at 8:20 in the morning. That’s 
your deadline. 

The bus at 4:45. That’s your deadline. 

Homework by tomorrow morning. That’s 
your deadline. 

Home by 5, the date by 7, the club meet- 
ing by 8, the football game by 7:30 or 
by 2:30. 
there or you’ve missed. In fact... 


Your deadline for life is now. 


Highlights 
Beverly Hills, Cal., High School 


e-v-¢ 
PERMANENT RECORDS 
REVEALING 


What kind of record are you making? 


That is your deadline. You’re 


Stop and think how you rate. 

Do you realize that on file in the office 
are individual cards for every student in 
the school? On these cards important facts 
about your grades, your attendance records, 
and your conduct in class are recorded each 
year. 

When you graduate, you may think that 
the record is finished, but the teachers keep 
an account of you, whether you go to col- 
lege or to work, for some years after. 

You may ask, “What good are these 
cards?” Well, in case you want a job, 
your prospective employer will come to the 
high school to look at your record. 


What will be the result of his searching? 
Will he find a well-rounded individual, 
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Editorials... Choice of the Month 


conscientious and dependable student, or 
will he discover that you are lazy, dis- 


courteous, and untrustworthy? 


Greenville High News 
Greenville, South Carolina 


, VF 
ABILITY vs. VOCATIONS 

Our nation is the greatest land of oppor- 
tunity. The American boys and girls can 
still use their inalienable rights to strive 
toward wealth and power. Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s phrase, “the pursuit of happiness,” 
still shines in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

But it has been a vastly misunderstood 
phrase. The declaration does not guarantee 
happiness. Nor does it, in proclaiming that 
all men are created equal, mean that all are 
created with the same mental ability, the 
same ambition, or the same determination. 
What it does mean is that we are all cre- 
ated with an equal opportunity to make of 
ourselves what we can. 

The misunderstanding has caused count- 
less tragedies all through history, vainly to 
pursue happiness down roads which lead 
only to heartbreak and disappointment. 

Every year many graduate from Ameri- 
can high schools. Too many of them want 
to be doctors, lawyers or engineers. 

Too many will realize too late that they 
are suited for humbler work which will 
bring greater spiritual, and possibly even 
greater material, success.) The men and 
women who fill these jobs essential to the 
welfare of the nation are not really failures 
and they would not regard themselves as 
failures had it not been for early influences 
which held out false hopes. 

The time has come for realism. It may 
be that school authorities should have more 
zealously aroused public opinion to the need 
of vocational training. 

Happiness is not pursued successfully 


The path 


to it does not lie in being a lawyer without 


through the bankruptcy courts. 


clients or a doctor without patients. No- 
body is as miserable as the incompetent 
man in a job too big for him. The round 
peg does not lie comfortable in a square 
hole. 

Thus, today’s educational system should 
do far more for the happiness in the future 
of American boys and girls. 


Pershing Chronicle 
John J. Pershing High School 
Detroit, Mich. 










What Do You Think? 
(Continued from Page 3) 


marks seem to fit into the topic of discus- 
sion and they are given on page 6 just as 
he presented them to his audience. 


E find Mr. Sowers point of view to 

be the one reached eventually by 
all school people with any length of exper- 
ience in the publications field. We believe 
it also to be the point of view that pre- 
vails in most schools when all the pro’s 
and con’s have been heard, digested and 
reflected upon. The difficulty lies in the 
fact that student bodies change. What 
is settled amicably for one group crops up 
in a year or two when leadership changes, 
Sometimes the same adviser has to live 
through a number of such turnovers. We 
confess to considerable sympathy for the 
adviser and for the administration of the 
school. 

Two channels of approach to the solu- 
tion of this question seem open. The first 
is the organization of the staff into a con- 
tinuing body where decisions are made a 
matter of record and as such written into 
the annals of the publication and of the 
school. Staffs and Advisers, as well as 
the administration of the schools, learn by 
experience, sometimes by bitter and costly 
experience. It seems unwise to let this ac- 
cumulating wisdom become a matter of 
hearsay so that the same old battles have to 
befought again and again. 


Furthermore, the staff would benefit im- 
measurably if there was some body of fact 
and precedent to which it could refer when 


This does 


not of necessity have to be an unchanging 


it comes to matters of policy. 


policy but that which is written into the 
record as the consensus of calm and mature 
deliberation bears some weight when changes 
are being considered. 

The second approach is through the 
establishment of a Code of Ethics to cover 
the controversial issue. Elsewhere in this 
magazine reference is made to a booklet 
issued by the National Education Associa- 
tion covering the several codes now in 
operation in the schools. They cover a 
variety of topics and no objection could 


The first school to 


formulate and publish such a code will be 


be raised to another. 


rendering signal service to the cause of 
student publications. It will be a milestone 
along the road we are traveling and its 
value will be beyond calculation. 
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MURIVIAN, Brookline High, Brookline, Mass. 
CINEMA, Lakewood High, Lakewood, Ohio 
MIAHI, Miami Senior High, Miami, Fla. 
TOTEM, South Side High, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
POT O’ GOLD, De Vilbiss High, Toledo, Ohio 
THE COLONIAL, Hempstead High, Hempstead, 
4 
THE COMMODORE, Maury High, Norfolk, Va. 
NAUTILUS, Santa Monica High, Santa Monica, 
Calif. 
Second Place 
CAVALIER, Pulaski High, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Central 


THE COMPASS, George Washington High, Alex- 

andria, Va. . 

TOTEM, Portland High, Portland, Maine : 

MILESTONE, Philadelphia High School for Girls, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

THE ORACLE, Andrew Jackson High, Jackson- 

ille, Fla. 

THE ENCHIRIDION, Lower Merion High, Ard- 

more, Pa. 

THE CALDRON, High, Fort Wayne, 

Ind. 

TAMARACK, North Central High, Spokane, 
Wash. 

THE ROUNDUP, Southwest High, St. Louis Mo. 

PUNCH AND JUDY, Eastern High, Washington, 
D. C. 

ARISTA, Great Neck High, Great Neck, N. Y. 

CHIEFTAIN, University High, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Third Place 

BAYONNE Oe Bayonne Senior High, Bay- 
onne, . . 

CURTIS YEARBOOK, Curtis High, New York, 
s. 

THE PILOT WHEEL, Phineas Banning High, 
Wilmington, Calif. 

EL CAMINO, North Hollywood High, North Hol- 
lywood, Calif. 


Fourth Place 
THE GARGOYLE (January), Flushing High, 
Flushing, N. Y. 
THE GARGOYLE (June), Flushing High, Flush- 
ing, i 
THE ORIOLE, Bushwick High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CAMPANILE, Belmont High, Los Angeles, Calif. 
SOUTHERN, South Philadelphia High School for 
Boys, Philadelphia, Pa. 


901-1500 Pupils 


Medalist 
rae, Ponce de Leon High, Coral Gables, 
Fla. 
HALCYON, Girls’ High School, Atlanta, Ga. 
MALDONIAN, Malden High, Malden, Mass. 
THE WARRIOR, Central High, Memphis, Tenn. 
SHINGLE, Ballard High, Seattle, Wash. 


First Place 
TREASURE CHEST, Wellington C. Mepham High, 
Bellmore, N. Y. 
HESPERIAN, West High, Minneapolis, Minn. 
THE ANNUAL, Watertown Senior High, Water- 
vown, Mass. 
REGIONALOGUE, High, 
ie a. 
GUSHER, Byrd High, Shreveport, La. 
VOLSUNG, Downey Union High, Downey, Calif. 
THE PRINCE, Princeton High, Princeton, N. J 
POLARIS, Freeport High, Freeport, IIl. 
JOPLIMO, Joplin High, Joplin, Mo. 
a ~<¢ * pian Galesburg Senior High, Gales- 
burg, ; 
CENTRALIAN, Central High, Minneapolis, Minn. 
SEQUOYAH, Fair Park High, Shreveport, La. 
ZENITH, Central High, Duluth, Minn. 
ALLEGEWI, Allegany High, Cumberland, Md. 
RED AND GREY, Sweetwater Union High, Na- 
tional City, Calif. 
— Montclair High, Montclair, 
J 


Regional Springfield, 


ALMANAC, Franklin High, Los Angeles, Calif. 
MESSENGER, Durham High, Durham, N. C. 
Second Place 
TOWER, Amherst Central High, Snyder, N. Y. 
ANNUAL, Meriden High, Meriden, Conn. 
ACORN, Jefferson Senior High, Roanoke, Va. 
ARGONAUT, New Dorp High, Staten Island, N.Y. 
MUNHISKO, Munhall High, Munhall, Pa. 
SPIC, Owasso High, Owasso, Mich. 
WATCHTOWER, Beverly Hills High, 
Hills, Calif. 
NEXUS, Baldwin High, Baldwin, N. Y. 
JOHN QUILL, John Marshall High, Rochester, 


— te 
= YEARBOOK, Roslindale High, Roslindale, 
ass. 
THE ECHO, Santa Rosa High, Santa Rosa, Calif. 
BULLDOG, Butte Public High, Butte, Montana 
CROGHAN, Freemont Ross High, Fremont, Ohio 
PINE BURR, Beaumont High, Beaumont, Texas 
D BOOK, Davis County High, Kaysville, Utah 
ANNUAL, Wilkinsburg High, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
THE SPIRES, Catholic Central High, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Beverly 


Third Place 
THE ANNUAL, Holyoke High, Holyoke, Mass. 
aun WAB-JACK, Burlington High, Burlington, 
. ©. 


November, 1947 


LATIPAC, Broughton High, Raleigh, N. C. 
PURPLE AND GOLD, Garfield High, Garfield, 


N. J. 
RECORD, Vineland High, Vineland, N. J. 


Fourth Place 
COLUMBIAN, Columbia High, East Greenbush, 
NM. E. 


601-900 Pupils 


Medalist 
THE OWL, Paris High, Paris, Texas 
CRIMSON AND GOLD, Colton Union High, Col- 
ton, Calif. 

DEL-ANO, Delano High, Delano, Calif. 
PIRATES LOG, Highline High, Seattle, Wash. 
First Place 
OLD HICKORY, Andrew Jackson High, Miami, 


Fla. 

PREP SHADOWS, St. John’s Preparatory School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

THE SUN DIAL, Woodbury High, Woodbury, 


N. J. 
THE ORACLE, Ebensburg-Cambria High, Ebens- 
burg, Pa. 
PROVOST, Provo High, Provo, Utah 
OLYMPIAN, Marietta High, Marietta, Ga. 
L’AGENDA, Lower Camden County Regional High, 
Clementon, N. J. 
SHAMROCK, Saint Vincent High, Akron, Ohio 
ECHO, Dubuque Senior High, Dubuque, Iowa 
LAHIAN, Lansdowne High, Lansdowne, Pa. 
THE NUGGET, Butler High, Butler, N. J. 


Second - Place 
BANDERSNATCH, Scarsdale High, 
N 


bes 
MADRONA, Palo Alto High, Palo Alto, Calif. 
THE LOYOLA, Loyola High, Towson, Md. 
TARTAN, Clifford J. Scott High, East Orange, 


N. J. 
THE SPUR, Mission Church High, Roxbury, Mass. 
QUAKER, Salem High, Salem, Ohio 
ODAROLOC, Boulder High, Boulder, Colo. 
MAROON AND GOLD, Glassboro High, Glassboro, 
N. J 


Scarsdale, 


KANKAKEEAN, Kankakee High, Kankakee, III. 

QUINAULT, Weatherwax High, Aberdeen, Wash. 

REVIEW, Santa Maria Union High, Santa Maria, 
Calif. 

HI NOC AR, Rocky Mount High, Rocky Mount, 
N. C. 


Third Place 
CHATTERBOX, Fond du Lac Senior High, Fond 
du Lac. Wisc. 
PELICAN, Memorial High, Pelham, N. Y. 
ECHOES, Boonton High, Boonton, N. J. 
ORACLE, Edward Little High, Auburn, Maine 
ORACLE, Abington Senior High, Abington, Pa. 


301-600 Pupils 


Medalist 
THE LOCK, Lockport Township High, Lockport, 
Mh. 


THE STYLUS, Windber High, Windber, Pa. 
VERITAS, Saint Mary’s High, Rutherford, N. J. 
CYPRUSONIAN, Cyprus High, Magna, Utah 
SKOOKUM WA WA, Centralia High, Centralia, 
Wash. 

LOG, Cadillac High, Cadillac, Mich. 

KING JACK, Webb City High, Webb City, Mo. 
STYLUS, Decatur High School, Decatur, Ga. 


First Place 

THE WELLESLEYAN, Gamaliel Bradford Senior 
High, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

THE PERISCOPE, Oakmont Senior High, Oak- 
mont, Pa. 

ACORN, Oakwood High, Dayton, Ohio 

SENECA, Salamanca High, Salamanca, N. Y. 

THE BARNACLE, Barnstable High, Hyannis, 
Mass. 

BEXLEO, Bexley High, Columbus, Ohio 

THE CHEVRON, Albion High, Albion, N. Y. 

= PIRATE, Pittsburg Senior High, Pittsburg, 
Calif. 

THE STAR, Saint Joseph’s Collegiate Institute, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

SHAWNEE, New Cumberland High, New Cum- 
berland, Pa. 

DOMINICA, Saint Dominic Academy, Jersey City, 
N. J 


THE ECHO, Bedford High, Bedford, Pa. 

LION, Red Lion High, Red Lion, Pa. 

CHIMROCK, Hollidaysburg High, Hollidaysburg, 
P 


‘a. 
TUM TUM, Roosevelt High, Port Angeles, Wash. 
LA MEMORIA, West York High, York, Pa. 


Second Place 

BEAR, Boyertown High, Boyertown, Pa. 

THE HIGHLANDER, Grandview Heights High, 
Columbus, Ohio 

QUO VADIS, Sayreville High, Sayreville, N. J. 

THE BLUE BOOK, St. Mary’s High, Perth Am- 
boy, N. J. 

ROSMARIAN, Catholic High, Lancaster, Pa. 

VANDALOIS, Vandalia Community High, Van- 
dalia, Ill. 

THE STYLUS, Windber High, Windber, Pa. 

Soe Irondequoit High, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

CACHE, Washington High, Washington, N. J. 


IMMACULATA, 
Montclair, N. J. 
—_ North East Joint High, North East, 


a. 
ORACLE, Malverne High, Malverne, N. Y. 
PUFFS AND PATCHES, Covington High, Cov- 
ington, Va. 
= McDonnell Memorial High, Chippewa Falls, 
ise. 

SAWYER, Saugerties High, Saugerties, N. Y. 
SIBYLLINE, Mt. Carmel High, Mt. Carmel, III. 
TALBOT, Hampton High, Allison Park, Pa. 


Third Place 
THE PORTICO, Wappingers Central School, Wap- 
pingers Falls, N. Y. 
= KETTLE, Ketterlinus High, St. 
a. 
THE SQUIB, Shelbyville High, Shelbyville, Ind. 
BERNARDIAN, Bernards High, Bernardsville, 


N. J. 
EXODUS, Dunellen High, Dunellen, N. J. 
TIOT, Norwood Senior High, Norwood, Mass. 
REFLECTOR, Ferndale High, Johnstown, Pa. 
THE ATHENA, Essex County Vocational & Tech- 
nical High, Newark, N. J. 
THE QUILL, Fairfield High, Fairfield, Iowa 
THE HOOT, Park Ridge High, Park Ridge, N. J. 
UNALIYI, Souderton High, Souderton, Pa. 


Fourth Place 
THE SCHUY-LOG, Schuyler High, Albany, N. Y. 
THE ECHO, Kenton High, Kenton, Ohio 
ORACLE, Stetson High, Randolph, Mass. 
BEACHCOMBER, Coronado High, Coronado, Calif. 
THE ORACLE, Hackettstown High, Hackettstown, 


N. J. 
THE SALESIAN, Saint Francis De Sales High, 
Utica, N. Y. 
BULLDOG, Springdale High, Springdale, 


Ark. 
DUPONTIAN, DuPont High, Belle, West. Va. 
ORANGE AND BLACK, Senior High, Jersey 
Shore, Pa. 


Immaculate Conception High, 


Augustine, 


300 Pupils or Less 


Medalist 
AVALON ANNUAL, Avalon High School, Avalon, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
1947 SCHOLASTIC, S. S. Philip and James High, 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 
THE BANTAM, Charles Francis 
Clarkston, Wash. 


First Place 
THE ACHILLEAN, Holy Family High, Auburn, 


mM. ¥. 

THE MANITOU RIPPLES, Rochester High, Ro- 
chester, Ind. 
CRUSADER, St. 
nardino, Calif. 
THE 1947 LAMPREY, Newmarket High, New- 

market, N. H. 
LA REVISTA, Vista High, Vista, Calif. 
BELLS OF ST. MARY’S, St. Mary’s Academy, 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 
—— Dobbs Ferry High, Dobbs Ferry, 
CARDINAL, Lakewood High, Lakewood, N. Y. 
THE SALESIAN, De Sales High, Geneva, N. Y. 
ECHSONIAN, Elmira Catholic High, Elmira, N.Y. 
ACORN, Oakwood High, Dayton, Ohio 


Second Place 
THE HILLTOP ECHO, Somersworth High, Som- 
ersworth, N. H. 
THE SENTRY, Stevens Ho- 
boken, N. J. 
HATTER, Hatfield Joint Consolidated High, Hat- 
field, Pa. 
THE CHIMES, St. John Cathedral High, Pater- 
son, N. J. 
High, 


THE LARIAT, Underwood 
Omaha, Nebr. 

MEMOIRS OF ‘'47, Ravena High, Ravena, N. Y. 

THE VOYAGER, Mount Joy High, Mount Joy, 
Pa. 

LEAVES, Sycamore Community High, Sycamore, 
Ti. 

ALTOIS, Altamont Community 
Ill. 

THE CLARION, Cheverus High, Portland, Maine 

THE ECHO, Forestville Central High, Forestville, 
N. Y 


Adams High, 


Bernardine’s High, San Ber- 


Hoboken Academy, 


Community 


High, Altamont, 


WASATKA, 
Utah 


Wasatch Academy, Mt. Pleasant, 


Third Place 

— New Canaan High, New Canaan, 
Sonn. 

THE AXE, Payette High, Payette, Idaho 

— — WHITE, Sharpsville High, Sharps- 
ville, Pa. 

THE ANCHOR, Anchorage High, 
Alaska 

THE TATTLER, 
Conn. 

THE TORCH, Stafford High, Stafford Springs, 
Conn. 

ANGELUS, Warren Township High, Gurnee, III. 

SCHOLA, Gorham High, Gorham, Maine 

LA CAMPANILLA, Montclair College High, Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

INDIAN, Smithtown Branch High, Smithtown 
Branch, N. Y. 


Anchorage, 


Bloomfield High, Bloomfield, 


Fourth Place 
ANCHOR, Carrington High, Carrington, N. D. 


(Continued on Page 11) 





Features of the Month... 


To some, the word “feature” spells out 
a longish article the result of many laborious 
hours with people, places, books and things. 
Here we have some that are just the reverse 
and, in their brevity, samples of what may 
be done by understatement though, we 
duobt, any saving of time. Miss Ann K. 
Crotchett, Adviser to the Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
School Life, and her staff have rendered a 
real service in selecting the examples to be 
found on this page. 

* * * 

EPIDEMIC STRIKES 
CHEMISTRY CLASS 

Rosemary Schnider wishes to thank all 
those who sent their condolences at the 
breaking of her first beaker. The breakage 
disease spread swiftly through the chemistry 
lab to a Bunsen burner, property of Jo Ann 
McGauhey, and medium test tubes belong- 
ing to Bob Risley, Dina Bunks, Marlin Mil- 
ler, and Barbara Coy. 


Central Outlook 
Central High School 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
y ts 
DAVIDSON’S APPLE 


BECOMES HISTORY 

The first apple known to history is prob- 
ably the one that Eve ate, but as far as the 
cooks in boys home economics are concerned 
the most important one is the one that Ivan 
Bryce Davidson baked last Thursday. 

It seems that one is supposed to “core 
the apple, place in low pan, fill center with 
brown sugar, butter, and sprinkle on cin- 
namon.” Ivan followed the instructions com- 
pletely, down to the last item. He reached 
into the cabinet for the cinnamon and in- 
stead got the cayenne pepper. 

Incidentally, could that fire drill we had 
last Thursday have been a coincidence or 
did someone see the smoke Ivan made get- 
ting to the water fountain when he took 
the first bite of his 
apple?” 


“baked cinnamon 


High Times 
Springfield, Mo., High School 
oF: 7 
B-B-BUT, TM NOT 
S-SUPER-S-STITIOUS 
Of course I’m not superstitious! The 
fact that exams are on “Friday the Thir- 
teenth” doesn’t even phase me! What am 
I carrying this rabbit’s foot for? Why, I 
found it in my drawer the other day and 
the brown color of its fur matches my eyes; 


Ten 


No, of 
course I’m not wearing it for good luck. I 
This four- 


leaf clover on my lapel is just a clever pin 


so, well, I thought I’d wear it. 
tell you I’m not superstitious. 


I dug out of my old jewelry box. 
Naturally, I’m not worried about exams! 
I studied hard and I’ll pass with ease. My 
teeth are chattering ? I hadn’t noticed. I 
imagine it’s because a cloud just passed 
It is a trifle chilly. As 
I remarked before, I will breeze through 


across the sun. 


those exams. There’s absolutely nothing to 
it if you ju- j- just st-study. Me? I never 
stutter. You m-m-must have b-be-been mis- 
s-taken. 

A black cat! Where? Oh, stand in 
front of me. Tell me, quick, where is it? 
It wasn’t black, but dark brown? Wheeugh! 
I wasn’t either petrified! I’m merely al- 
lergic to cats. Relief was written all over 
my face when you told me it was brown? 
Goodness what an imagination you have. 
Will you hand me my purse, please? It’s 
Why, there’s nothing in it but 


seven pencils, seven pens, and an old horse- 


heavy? 


shoe! 


The Samohi 
Santa Monica High School 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


, F ¢ 
ECHO BUGS GIVEN 
ADVANCE NOTICES 


During the war it was gremlins who 
caused the trouble; now it’s echo bugs. 
These particular echo bugs seemed to thrive 
on the notes and chords from the Riley 
Band’s rehearsal room, the auditorium. It 
is only natural then, that these bugs jarred 
the nerves of the Riley Band director. Mr. 
Richardson stood up under the strain for 
years, but when everything the band played 
came out in pairs, he decided that the echo 
bugs must GO! Since spraying with Flit 
and Bugaboo would not molest them, Mr. 
Richardson went ahead with his plans for 
a sound-proof, echo-proof room. 

This semester “Richardson’s dream” is a 
reality. By removing the partition between 
room 104 and 105, a light fabric resembling 
a honey-comb was put on the four walls 
and the ceiling. After the miscellaneous 
items were transported from the previous 
cramped band room, the Riley Band estab- 
lished new headquarters. 

Any mournful sobbing heard in the audi- 


torium around midnight is caused by many 


lonesome echo bugs. 

Yes, Richardson’s sound-proof room dis- 
proves the popular theory that, “The Echo 
Said, No!” 


The Hi-Times 
James Whitcomb Riley High School 
South Bend, Ind. 


News Photography 
(Continued from Page 2) 


quantitative production of photos is the life- 
blood of their field. Neither are they lim- 
ited to solo operation, usually having as- 
sistants to tote their baggage and manage 
their lighting apparatus and a writer to take 
care of captions. The distinct advantage 
enjoyed by magazine photographers lies in 
the reproduction of their ‘art’ in their pub- 
lications . . . reproduction that retains all 
the qualities of the original photo submitted. 

The magazine photographer is in a field 
of endeavor that has little of the hectic edi- 


tion deadline situations confronting the daily 


newspaper photographer. More than ninety 


per cent of the ‘art’ made by press pho- 
tographers published in daily newspapers is 
printed on common newsprint stock using a 
65 screen photo engraving to reproduce pho- 
tographs. The magazine, as is the rule, uses 
coated stock and reproduces by means of 
the 100 or 120 screen photo engraving. 
Photo engraving of magazine photographs 
may consume a working day or more while 
ninety minutes to two hours is top time for 
most daily newspaper photo engravings. 

The important ‘spot news’ photo for daily 
newspaper use will get 35 minutes of photo 
engraving effort in order to make the run 
of an edition. Consider the high rate of 
speed that newspaper presses operate at to 
meet the vast circulation demands within 
the limits of its daily life, the results must 
of course be declared remarkable. In many 
instances a photo taken at 2:30 P.M. by a 
New York Journal-American staff photog- 
rapher will be rolling off the presses at a 
speed of 35,000 or more complete papers 
per hour and on sale at nearby news- 
stands by 4 P. M. 

The press photographer is trained for and 
capable of photographing any assignment 
. be it 
. notwith- 


the newsapper field may order . . 
spot news, sports or features . 
standing weather, season, or time of day or 
night. He is a craftsman who can meet the 
demands of photography from a casual 
snapshot to a pictorial masterpiece. 


The School Press Review 





Advisory Board Met 
(Continued from Page 5) 


general interest. It was voted, also, to ex- 
clude from the Literary Contest all entries 
that have won awards or placings in other 
In the All-Columbian list- 


ings it was voted to suspend such ratings 


writing contests. 


when the number of entries in the class 
fell below eight, the number of items for 
which such awards are given and to request 
the Board of Judges to fill all places indi- 


cated for the remaining classes. 


HE Critical Service of the Association 

available at all times of the year hav- 
ing developed to a highly satisfactory state, 
it was voted to drop the provision for the 
analysis of a single issue in connection with 
the Annual Contest. Members of the Board 
of Judges called attention to the fact that 
publications failed to include proper postage 
and return envelopes and that the increas- 
ing number of publications made it im- 
possible for them to give the additional 
time required for this without encroaching 
on that necessary for the proper execution 
This should not be 
confused with the Critical Service, which 
operates independently of the Contests. 


of their major duties. 


Deadlines for the 1948 Contest were set 
at 12 January for newspapers and elemen- 
tary publications and 2 February for the 
magazines. It was voted to retain the $5 
Entry Fee and 50 cents dues optional for 
membership in the Advisers Association. 

The revision of the Newspaper Primer 
was reported as progressing satisfactorily 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Greenawalt 
and Mr. Michael stated that progress was 
being made on the Elementary Publications 
Primer. It was doubted, in the latter case, 
if the copy would be available for the 1948 
Contest. The Board discussed at some 
length the use of the word “primer” and 
it was decided to make a change in the 
title when the new edition was sent to the 
Some of the membership felt that 
the title was misleading and the Board 
has acquiesced to the change. 


press. 


HE dates for the 24th Annual Con- 
vention were confirmed as 11-13 March 
1948 and the fee was set at $5.50 to enable 
the Association to meet its costs of opera- 
tion. 
Discussions were held on the tendency to- 
ward an increase of complimentary adver- 
tising in junior high school publications 


November, 1947 


with a study of the situation recommended; 
the 25th Anniversary plans for March, 
1949, the organization of Gold Key per- 
sonnel, and the publication of an Advisers 
Association Directory. The Director also 
reported on the adviser-load survey with 
recommendations for its publication. It was 
voted, also, to hold the next meeting on 22 
November. 

Members of the Association are reminded 
that their Advisory Board holds four regu- 
The first, in the 
autumn, coincides with the Yearbook Con- 
ference and devotes most of its time to a 


lar meetings a year. 


discussion of Contest matters, the second, 
in December, outlines the Convention, the 
third is held during the Convention, and 
the fourth, in the late spring, is called to 
outline the procedures for the Yearbook 
Contest and Conference. Membership con- 


sists of the officers and ex-presidents of the 


Advisers Association, the chairmen of the 
several divisions of the CSPA and the Di- 
rector. All matters pertaining to the As- 
sociation are brought before the Board and 
the decisions reached at the meetings govern 


subsequent action by the Director. 


REVISION OF RATES 


Because of increased costs of materials 
and services, the following changes in the 
cost of CSPA items and services to mem- 
bers of the Association becomes effective as 
of 1 October 1947: 

CSPA Membership Pins—gold-filled 
on a silver base 

CSPA Electro (for use in printed 
publications) .60 


$1.00 


Critical Analysis for Newspapers and 
Magazines 


$2.00 
$2.50 


Critical Analysis for Veutuuhe 


472 Yearbooks Entered in 1947 Critique 


(Continued from Page 9) 


THE WHISPER, Pardeeville High, Pardeeville, 
Wisc. 

PENDULUM, Sacred Heart High, Elizabeth, N.J. 

MUSSUL UNSQUIT, Strong High School, Strong, 
Maine 

ARMS STUDENT, Shelburne 
Falls, Mass. 

CLOQUALLUM, Elma High School, Elma, Wash. 

MASTER KEY, Burlington High, Burlington, 
Kansas 


JUNIOR HIGH PRINTED YEARBOOK 
Second Place 
JUNIOR REPUBLIC, Harrison Morton Junior 
School, Allentown, Pa. 
First Place 
THE SIREN, John Gorrie Junior High, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 


Arms Academy, 


Third Place 
THE CENTRALIAN, Central Junior High, Kan- 
sas City, Kansas 
RITTEN RECORD ANNUAL, Rittenhouse Junior 
High, Norristown, Pa. 
THE CLARKSON, Clark Junior High School, 
(P.S. 37, Bronx), New York, N. Y. 


BOYS’ PRIVATE SCHOOL PRINTED 
YEARBOOK 


Medalist 
KARUX, The Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, 
Pa. 


First Place 

COYLE, Monsignor James Coyle High School, 
Taunton, Mass. 

SERAPH, Saint Bonaventure High School, Sturte- 
vant, Wisc. 

MABIAN, University School, Shaker Heights, Ohio 

REGIAN, Regis High School, New York, = 

FIR TREE, Woodberry Forest School, Woodberry 
Forest, Va. 

THE TIGER, St. Xavier High School, 
Kentucky 

HALIGOLUK, Haverford School, Haverford, Pa. 

CHEVRON, Deveaux School, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Second Place 
COLUMBIANA, Columbia Grammar School, 
York, N. Y. 
BLUE BOOK, Peery School, 


Third Place 
ceaatan, St. 


Louisville, 


New 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


George High School, Evanston, 


GIRLS’ PRIVATE SCHOOL PRINTED 
YEARBOOK 


Medalist 
REFLECTIONS, Villa Maria Academy, Malvern, 


Pa. 
THE LANTHORN, Nazareth Academy, Rochester, 
ie Se 


First Place 
MOUNTAIN CHIMES, Mount Saint Mary’s Acad- 
emy, North Plainfield, N. J. 


THE CHRONICLE, Tudor Hall, Indianapolis, Ind. 


PRECURSOR ANNUAL, Saint John’s Villa Acad- 
emy, Staten Island, N. Y. 

THE VENTURER, Miss Hewitt’s Classes, 
York, N. Y. 

VINCENTIAN, Saint Vincent Academy, Newark, 


N. J. 
os, apa The Knox School, 
ROS MARIS, Villa Madonna Academy, Covington, 


Kentucky 
— Academy of the Holy Angels, Fort Lee, 
N. 


New 


Cooperstown, 


LUMEN, Mount Saint Dominic Academy, Cald- 
J. 


well, 


Second Place 
CHEZ NOUS, Notre Dame Convent School, New 
York, N. Y. 
SACRE COEUR, Sacred Heart Academy, Hoboken, 


N. J. 
MEMORIES, Sacred Heart Academy, Tampa, Fla. 
SUNDIAL, Malborough School, Los Angeles, Calif. 


PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOL CO-ED 
PRINTED YEARBOOK 


Second Place 
ADELPHIC, Adelphic Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SUMMER CAMP PRINTED YEARBOOK 


Second Place 
KENNEBECK CAMPER, Camp Kennebeck, New 
York, N. Y. 


BOYS’ MILITARY SCHOOL PRINTED 
YEARBOOK 


First Place 
SKIRMISHER, Fork Union Military Academy, 
Fork Union, Virginia 
SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION PRINTED 
YEARBOOKS 


First Place 
THE MIRAGE, Trinity University, San Antonio, 


Texas 
—. LEAVES, College of St. Rose, 
N 


BLUE AND GOLD, Nebraska State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kearney, Nebr. 
PALTZONIAN, State Teachers College, New Paltz, 


| AD A 
WAI-KUN, Hardin College, Wichita, Falls, Texas 


Second Place 
THE DIAL, State Teachers College, Farmingham, 


Mass. 
SAGAMORE, Southeast Missouri State College, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE PRINTED YEARBOOKS 


Medalist 
SAMPLER, Sullins College, Bristol, Va. 
NAUTILUS, Eastern Nazarene College, Wollaston, 
70, Mass. 


Albany, 


First Place 
DAR-U-GAR, Compton Junior College, Compton, 
Calif. 


Eleven 





DEL ANO, Santa Ana Junior College, Santa 


Calif. | 
win SCROLL. Bethel Women’s College, Hopkins- 
lle, K 
ROUNDUP, John Muir College, Pasadena 3, Calif. 
Second Place 
THE RAINBOW, The Junior College of Augusta, 
Augusta, Ga. 
SAGA, Bergen Junior College, Teaneck, N. J. 
SPIN-DRIFT, Santa Monica City College, Santa 
Monica, Calif. 
Third Place 
SAGA, Long Beach City College, 
Calif. 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOL PRINTED YEARBOOKS 
Medalist 3 
(June), Samuel Gompers Vocational 
New York, N. Y 
First Place : 
THE BARTON DIAL, Barton Vocational High 
School, Baltimore, Md. 
FLAME AND STEEL, Murrel Dobbins Vocational- 
Technical High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CRAFTSMAN, Boston Trade High School, Boston, 
Mass. 
ARTISAN (January), Samuel Gompers Vocational 
High School, New York, N. Y. 
Second Place ; 
PRIMER, Yorkville High School of Women’s Serv- 
ice Trades, New York, N. Y. ; 
THE ARTISAN, San Antonio Vocational and 
Technical School, San Antonio, Texas 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL PRINTED YEARBOOK 
MAGAZINE 
First Place 
ARSENAL CANNON, Arsenal 
School, Indianapolis, Ind. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINTED YEARBOOK 
MAGAZINE 
Third Place 
THE BUSY BEE OF 33, P. S. 33, Queens Village, 
8, S 


Long Beach, 


ARTISAN 
High School, 


Technical High 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL LITHOGRAPHED 
CLASSBOOKS 


2501 Pupils or More 
Third Place 
SENIOR SAGA, Theodore Roosevelt High School, 
New York, N. Y. 
1501-2500 Pupils 
Second Place 
HUMANIST (June), Memorial High School, West 
New York, N. J. 
901-1500 Pupils 


econd Place 
Union 


Ss 
THE ALTRUIST, Emerson High School, 
City, N. J 


COLLEGE LITHOGRAPHED CLASSBOOK 
First Place 
TRISKELE, Villa Madonna College, Covington, Ky. 
2501 Pupils or More 


Third Place 
TOTEM, Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, 
N. Y. 


THE GNOME, Wm. L. Dickinson High School, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Fourth Place 
THE HATCHET, George Washington High School, 
New York, N. Y. 





1501-2500 Pupils 


First Place 
THE COYOTE, Wichita Falls Senior High School, 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
SPIRIT OF °47, Stamford High School, Stamford, 
Conn. 
Second Place 
PROFILE, South Denver High 


Solo. 
ARXALMA, Senior High School, 
901-1500 Pupils 


Medalist 
ALLAGAROO, Hutchinson High School, 
son, Kansas 


School, Denver, 


Reading, Pa. 


Hutchin- 


First Place 
—-. Power Memorial Academy, New York 23, 


CREST, Peoria High School, Peoria, Ill. 
JACKSONIAN, Stonewall Jackson High School, 
Charleston 2, West Va. 


Second Place 

— Union-Endicott High School, Endi- 
cott > 

THE ANNUAL, Ithaca High School, Ithaca, N. Y. 

EVENING PARADE, Xavier High School, New 
York, N. Y. 

LEYDEN ANNUAL, Leyden Community High 
School, Franklin Park, Il. 

TALISMAN, Woodruff High School, Peoria, Ill. 


Third Place 
es. Middletown High School, Middletown, 


—. POST (June), Kearny High School, Kearny, 


Twelve 


LAMP POST {pPemnany). 
Kearny, N. 


Kearny High School, 


Fourth Place 
THE BLUE BOOK, Kenwood High School, 
more, Maryland 


Balti- 


601-900 Pupils 


Medalist 
RADIOGRAPH, Winona High School, 
Minn. 


Winona, 


First Place 

KEMO, Merrill High School, Merrill, Wisc. 

THE HARBOR HILL LIGHT, Roslyn High School, 
Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 

CAULDRON, Huntington Beach Union High, 
Huntington Beach, Calif. 

THE CARDINAL, Westwood High School, 
wood, N. J. 


West- 


Second Place 
SCHOOL MEMORIES, Newark Valley 
Newark Valley, N. Y. 
CAULDRON, Middletown High School, 
town, Conn. 
THE HILLTOP, Burnt Hills-Ballston Lake Cen- 
tral, Ballston, N. Y. 
THE PROFILE, Glen Cove High School, 
Cove, N. Y. 
THE HEARTHSTONE, Fairfield Prepara- 
tory School, Fairfield, Conn. 
THE KNIGHT, Collingswood High School, 
lingswood, N. J. 
THE SHIELD, Haddonfield Memorial High School, 
Haddonfield, N. J. 
Third Place 
LAKON, Laconia High School, 


Fourth Place 
CROSSROADS, Whitehaven High School, 
haven, Tenn. 


Central, 


Middle- 


Glen 


Col- 


Laconia, N. H. 
White- 


301-600 Pupils 


Medalist 
SPINDRIFT, High School, Oceanside, N. Y. 
—s Glen-Nor High School, Glenolden, 
a. 


First Place 
MEMOIRS, Yeadon High School, Yeadon, Pa. 
se Pompton Lakes High, Pompton Lakes, 
THE TOP, Summit High School, 


Second Place 
THE ROCK, East Rockaway High, East Rocka- 
way, N. Y. 
TOMAHAWK, Jamesburg High, Jamesburg, N. J. 
TROJAN, McKinley High School, Sebring, Ohio 
CORONIAN, Hasbrouck Heights High School, Has- 
brouck, N. J. 


Summit, N. J. 


Third Place 

—4. La Salle High School, Niagara Falls, 
VIGNETTE, Arts High School, Newark, N. J. 
PYLON, Greenbelt High School, Greenbelt, Md. 
PINE NEEDLE ANNUAL, Senior High School, 

Lakewood, N. J. 
ARDSLEYAN, Ardsley High School, Ardsley, N.Y. 
EBB-TIDE, Point Pleasant Beach High School, 

Point Pleasant, N. J. 
TIGER, Marshfield a School, Marshfield, Wisc. 


Fourth Place 
REMINISCENCE, Harrison High School, 
son, N. 


Harri- 


300 Pupils or Less 
Medalist 


CHIMES, Washburn Rural High School, 


Kansas 


Topeka, 


First Place 

SCRAPS, Bellows High School, 

BRICKS AND 
N. Y 


Mamaroneck, N.Y. 
IVY, The Milne School, Albany, 


West Lampeter High 
Lampeter, Pa. 


LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOK 
300 Pupils or Less 
Second Place 

TURNERITE, Turner High School, Turner, Kans. 
HAMILTONIAN, Hamilton High Schcol, Hamil- 

ton, Mass. 
HONKER, Medicine Lake High School, 

Lake, Montana 
ACADEMIAN, Pembroke Academy, Pembroke, 

New Hampshire 
STAGECOACH, Rye High School, Rye, N. Y. 
ee Sea Cliff High School, Sea Cliff, 


NEDLAW, Walden High School, Walden, N. Y. 
ROLL CALL, Leavenworth Central School, Wol- 
cott, N. Y. 


WE-LA-HI, 
School, 


Township 


Medicine 


Third Place 
LYMEN, Old Lyme High School, Old Lyme, Conn. 
JEN-O-SEE, Geneseo High School, Geneseo, N. Y. 
VINTAGE, Hammondsport Central School, 
mondsport, N. Y. 
IMMACULATA, Immaculata High School, 
York, N. Y. 
SCOOP, Jackson Township High School, 
lon, Ohio 
VIKING, 
Wash. 


Ham- 
New 
Massil- 


Mossyrock High School, Mossyrock, 


Fourth Place 


PEBBLES, St. John’s Academy, Rensselaer, N. Y. 


—— Setauket High School, East Setauket, 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LITHOGRAPHED 
YEARBOOK 


Second Place 
THE KEY, Alfred Vail Junior High, 
Plains, N. J. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LITHOGRAPHED 
CLASSBOOK 


Third Place 
TORCHBEARER, Elkins Park Junior High, Elk- 
ins Park, Pa. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE LITHOGRAPHED 
YEARBOOKS 


First Place 
Colorado Women’s College, 


Morris 


SKYLINE, 
Colo. 
LA REVISTA, Ventura Junior College, Ventura, 

Calif. 


SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION LITHOGRAPHED 
YEARBOOK 
First Place 


MEMORABILIA, New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, Newark, N. J. 


Denver, 


BOYS’ PRIVATE SCHOOLS LITHOGRAPHED 
YEARBOOKS 


Medalist 

CRIMSON & GOLD, Chaminade High School, 
Mineola, N. Y. 

CROSSED SABRES, 


Academy, Wayne, Pa. 


First Place 
BLUE AND GOLD, La Salle College High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Second Place 
HARDSCRABBLE, Western 
Hudson, Ohio 
IMMACULATA, Trenton 
School, Trenton, N. J 
THE LOG, Williston Academy, Easthampton, Mass. 
AETONIAN, Gonzaga High School, Washington, 
D. C. 


Valley Forge Military 


Academy, 


High 


Reserve 


Catholic Boys 


hird Place 


T 
LA SALLITE, La Salle Academy, New York, 
ms Es 


GIRLS’ PRIVATE SCHOOL LITHOGRAPHED 
YEARBOOKS 
First Place 


1947 CLARISSIAN, Institute of Notre Dame, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

FACTS AND FANCIES, Washington Seminary, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

TOWER MEMORIES, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Second Place 

DELPHIC, St. Helen’s Hall, Portland, Oregon 

THE IMELDAEN, Mount Trinity Academy, Wat- 
ertown, Mass. 

REFLECTIONS, St. 
land, Ohio 

THE SHIELD, Academy of the Holy Name, Rome, 
m. Be 


Notre Dame Academy, 


Stephen High School, Cleve- 


Second Place 
THE BLOTTER, The Kew-Forest School, 


Hills, N. Y. 
OPUS, Sherburne Central School, Sherburne, N.Y. 


Third Place 
CHERUBIM, Jewish Center School, 
ct & BM. F. 


Forest 


Woodmere, 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL OFFSET AND 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 


2501 Pupils or More 


Medalist 
THE BLACK AND GOLD, McKinley High School, 
Honolulu, T. H. 
THE FALCON, Northeast Catholic High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
CARDINAL’S ae Cardinal Hayes High 
School, New York, N. Y. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL MIMEOGRAPHED 
YEARBOOK 
Second Place 
THE PIONEER, Strawn Community High School, 
Strawn, Il. 
COLLIS MARIAE, St. 
caster, N. Y. 


Mary’s High School, Lan- 


Third Place 
RODEO, Roundup High School, Mont. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MIMEOGRAPHED 
YEARBOOK 
Second Place 
NEWS AND VIEWS OF 34, Public School No. 
34, Jersey City, N. J. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DUPLICATED 
YEARBOOK 


Fourth Place 


TOM-TOM, Midlothian Public School, 
Til. 


Roundup, 


Midlothian, 
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THE DISTINCTIVE MARK IN COVERS 


AAU Tu "‘Kucwing row 


* A pioneer of the cover industry, Mr. Jack Moriarty, 
directs the skillful work of craftsmen who excel in 
finer cover making, graining. embossing and color 
effects. Years of experience in cover making, 
producing unusual effects in embossing and col- 
oring, assure you a masterful handling of your 


own cover. 


* Mr. Fred A. Walker, Art Director, is outstanding 
in the cover industry, having designed more year- 
book covers than any other individual. His knowl- 
-edge of embossed effects and color possibilities 
results in distinctive design treatments which lend 
themselves to the best possible appearance on 


the finished covers. 


Paul A. Nelson has rendered valuable service to 
annual staffs and printers for many years in 
planning cover specifications to come within a 
staff’s budget and produce the most attractive and 
durable binding. His “know how” will prove in- 


IDI JPR jd\, IN ID) valuable to you in planning the best cover for 


your book within your budget allowance. Write 


him today and avail yourself of expert help in 
\V 15 RY S planning covers for your annual. Knowing how is 


important for best results. 


DIVISION OF DURAND MANUFACTURING CO., 939 W. 35th ST., CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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Poetry of the Month... 


The Editorial Staff of Cargoes, Abraham 
Lincoln High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., se- 
lected these outstanding examples of student 
writing from the pages of their exchanges 
under the direction of their Adviser, Mr. 
S. J. Lapedos. 


*x* * * 


I AM THE DUST 
By Edwin L. Gitow 


Give me a seed, soothe me with water; 
I return the sprout. 
Give me a war, pile high the slaughter; 
I, not Man, win out. 


For I am the Dust. 


I am the bodies of men long dead; 

I am the remnants of warring hordes; 

I am that upon which men tread; 

I am the scabbard of broken swords; 
I am the Dust. 


Caliper 
Stuyvesant High School 
New York, N. Y. 


ree 
CHESS 


By Carmen Stoianovitch 
Two minds declaring war across a board 
With little squares of black and snowy 
white, 
No blood has e’er been shed, no cannon 
roared 
When ’tis the mind that is to wage the 
fight. 
There never was a more pacific war, 
Nor ever were there friendlier opponents, 
Both keeping rigidly within the law, 
Yet both in earnest, neither one relents. 
A stillness now pervades the passing hour, 
No word is breathed, no kibitzer dares break 
The silent thinking of the mind in power— 
Only the one 
“Check.” 
“Checkmate,” the conquered meets it with 
a smile; 
The two are friends in but a little while. 


Sketch Book 
Washington Irving High School 
New York, N. Y. 


ose 

THE CALL OF SPRING 

By Mary Ann Voigt 
High, high above, from out the mystic blue, 
There comes the twitter of a bird’s refrain. 
The bare, forsaken trees are clothed anew 
In flowing dresses, christened by the rain. 
A tiny jonquil pokes its eager head 
Into this vernal world up from the earth; 


low voice, announcing, 


Fourteen 


The little folk of forest leave their bed, 
For they, too, are a part of this rebirth. 
And bursting from the arm of winter’s cold, 
To be enveloped in the warmth of spring, 
My heart is calling, too, that song of old 
That tells the world new hope is on the wing, 
And all the dark and lonely months of strife 
Are swept aside by God’s returning life. 


Acorn 
Jefferson Senior High School 
Roanoke, Va. 


i joe 
THE GYPSY 
By Patricia Pratt 
Gypsy, gypsy, wild and free, 
Going with the breeze, ’ 
Don’t I wish that I, like you, 
Might travel where I please! 


Gypsy maiden, how you dance! 
What a song you sing! 

What fiery passion have you now 
To greet the coming spring. 


T’ll tell you, gypsy maid so fair 
Laughing by the sea, 
There’s a little bit of gypsy 


In every part of me. 


Garfield Pen 
Garfield High School 
Seattle, Wash. 


ee 
LEAN ON THE WIND 


By Rita-Lourdes Friel 
Lean on the wind and let it bear 
The troubled weight of your heart, and there 
Where it rustles and ruffles the tall green 
trees, 
Place your heart and give it ease. 
There where commanding the world it blows 
Carressing breezes, cradle your woes; 
For the wind has a strength that knows no 
part 
Of the wretched things that break the heart. 
So lean on the wind and soon you'll be 


As free as those winds of eternity. 


The Star 
Andrew Jackson High School 
St. Albans, N. Y. 


“Personals Column” 
(Continued from Page 6) 


knows his copy the moment he spies it. 
The source for human interest stories is 
always around the corner, and quite fre- 
quently the personals editor is not the one 
to go around that corner to find it. The 
human interest story just gets born and 


there it is, and happy is the publication 
Read News-Week and Time 
and the less-studied portions of Life and 
A student 


which uses it. 


recognize the human interest. 
rating such publicity is usually beloved by 
his friends and never regrets the publicity, 
although he is most astonished at his own 
news value and at first is pleasantly em- 
barrassed. Human Interest stories are the 
rewards for courses in journalism and a 
reporter’s “love of living things.” 

There are a few cautions in all personals- 
writing. The most important things to 
bear in mind is that any item is accurate 
and that names are correctly spelled and 
dates are authentic. This makes the column 
worth while and points up the news value 
of the paper at large. 

Society gossip, romancing, dare never 
be approached if the parties concerned are 
not amenable and if there is danger of 
libel. That is a nasty word, libel. It 
comes as a result of nasty writing. It 


Avoid it. 


News, especially in student publications, 


need not be. 


should build up student morale. The per- 
sonals column can make the school proud 
of its persons, can make the persons am- 
bitious and create a need for competition 
that is full of verve and alma mater value. 

Names make news. But make the news 
make names that count and live and later 


become engraved in the traditional annals 


of the school to the glory of all. 


Food for Thought 


The University of Georgia’s John E. 
Drewry, dean of the Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism, has endorsed the 
view that American authors are increasingly 
coming from advertising offices and agen- 
cies rather than city rooms. 


In an address before the Georgia Dailies 
Advertising Association at Hotel DeSoto in 
Savannah, the journalism professor set forth 
as reasons for this opinion the facts that ad- 
vertising copy chiefs more than city editors 
emphasize good writing, that exactness of 
language is more evident in advertising 
than reporting; and that the price of adver- 
tising requires that each word and phrase 
be carefully considered. 


CSPA CONVENTION 


When: March 11-13, 1948. 
Where: Columbia University. Plan to 
be there! 


The School Press Review 





27 $2 § V4 


Because you can have illustrations on the cover... 
PHOTOGRAPHS . . . PAINTINGS . . . DRAWINGS 


in color. ... . with faithful reproduction of the original. 


Phoiofain Gives you frue pictorial value... . plus 


brilliance . . . . plus color and originality. PHOTOTONE 
7 covered yearbooks are durable . . . . will last for years. 
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Big Bonanza in Books 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Professor of Journalism 


University of Oregon 


ODES of ore locked in mountains 

have enriched innumerable prospec- 

tors. Some rich lodes also are locked 
in books, for example, in Dan DeQuille’s 
“The Big Bonanza.” This, deservedly, is 
one of the classics of western Americans, a 
source book on early life in Nevada. 

First published in 1876, DeQuille’s book 
is a treasury of information about the Vir- 
ginia City frontier. DeQuille, a newsman 
there, tells of mines, miners, and mining. 
He tells more than that, too, for he de- 
scribes the adventures and exploits of those 
who found gold in the hills. 

“The Big Bonanza” is one of a series of 
classics for the Far West. Yet to under- 
stand the United States, one must explore 
the history of every region. The pioneers 
in Nevada did not wait for the government 
or society to do something for them. They 
stood on their own feet—and they made 
good. 

x * x 

What happened during World War II? 
Some of the news was published, but some 
of it wasn’t. Top stories which heretofore 
have not appeared in print are presented in 
“Deadline Delayed,” now that censorship, 
policy, or space cannot stymie publication. 

These are big stories by “big” corre- 
spondents. They provide thrilling reading, 
but that’s not all. They offer new insight 
into the complex problems which face those 
who would build one world. A world di- 
vided against itself cannot stand, nor will 
the world be united until deadlines no longer 
are delayed as these were. 


* * * 


Ilya Eherenburg, Soviet journalist, liked 
much that he saw in the Balkans. He liked 
best what he saw in Russian-dominated coun- 
tries— Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Alba- 
nia, and Czechoslovakia. All the good he 
found he attributed to Russian “democracy,” 
everything bad to non-Russian influences. 

“European Crossroads” is a readable and 
plausible book, but it’s one-sided. Commu- 
nist pawns in the Balkans can do no wrong, 
the author indicates, as he glorifies such men 
as Tito. The children of today, he says, 


Sixteen 


will see a “new Europe,” but it is still not 
clear whether it will be a better Europe. 


x * x 


“Through Russia’s Back Door” is one of 
the better books about Russia. It is, for 
the most part, Richard Lauterbach’s story 
of his train trip through Siberia—from 
Vladvostok to Moscow. Uncensored, it pre- 
sents an intimate view of the Russian fron- 
tier. The map and illustrations help to make 
the report vivid and absorbing. 

We live in “a world with two minds,” 
Lauterbach asserts. “Unless its intensifying 
schizophrenia can be resolved, violent mad- 
ness will result. The two nervous systems 
will destroy each other, leaving only a 
world of radio-active pulp and bones. This 
is our last chance.” 


Neither 


The issue, of course, is clear. 


Russia nor the United States can accept 
Nor is this 


necessary. But both countries must attempt 


wholly what the other does. 


to understand each other and work together 

for peace. Otherwise the suicide*of civiliza- 

tion and the exit of mankind are at hand. 
*k * * 

Children may be wild animals, but often 
they are literate. They know how to read, 
and they like to read. Some may be limited 
to the funny books, but others look for bet- 
ter fare. Sometimes they find it, and when 
they do, it means that some author has 
learned to write for—not down to—children. 

How does one go about it? Erick Berry 
and Herbert Best, successful writers, tell all 
this in “Writing for Children.” It’s a read- 
able and practical book. 


THE BIG BONANZA. By Dan DeQuille. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $5. 439 pp. 

DEADLINE DELAYED. By members of 
the Overseas Press Club of America. New York: 
Dutton. $3.50. 311 pp. 

EUROPEAN CROSSROAD. By Ilya Ehren- 
burg. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2. 177 


PP. 

THROUGH RUSSIA’S BACKDOOR. By 
Richard E. Lauterbach. New York: Harper. 
$2.75. 239 pp. 

WRITING FOR CHILDREN. By 
Berry and Herbert Best. New York: 
$2.50. 202 pp. 


Erick 
Viking. 


to school, too! 


matter of fact, weve been 


as a 


taking post graduate courses in modern 


yearbook production methods for over a 


quarter of a century. And it has paid rich 


dividends to you as our long honor roll 


of CSPA medalists shows! Won't you let us 


give you the benefits of our ‘book-larnin’? 


Our offices and splendid library are at 


200 VARICK STREET in NEW YORK CITY. 
You’re always welcome at COMET PRESS! 


The School Press Keview 
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School Publications 
To Participate in 11th 
NTA-CSPA Project 


TUDENTS in schools throughout the country 
are cooperating with the National Tuberculosis 
Association and its 3,000 affiliated state and 

local associations in the 41st annual Christmas Seal 

Sale which opens 24 November and will continue 

until 25 December. 





A Christmas tradition in the United States, the 
Seal Sale has become the symbol of the organized 
attack against tuberculosis. For Christmas Seal funds 
are the sole support of the tuberculosis associations 
in their nation-wide campaign to eradicate this com- 
municable disease which takes the lives of more young 
adults than any other disease. 








How to ride with 


















7) Zw eee 
. | Tf a) — don’t have to be wealthy 


to be a philanthropist. 
When you give even a dollar 


or two for Christmas Seals, you give 


the greatest gift of all —health, even life itself. 


Christmas Seal funds make possible year-round help against tubercu- 
losis — the dread TB that threatens more people between 15 and 44 


than any other disease. 


Because of the importance of the tuberculosis con- 
trol movement to young Americans, editors of school 
publications for the 11th year are participating in the 
School Press Project sponsored jointly by the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Association and the National 
Tuberculosis Association and its affiliates. 


Through the project, editors of elementary, junior 
and high school papers throughout the country are 
devoting special space in their November and Decem- 
ber issues to articles, editorials and cartoons on the 


significance of the Christmas Seal and the work the 
Seal Sale supports. 


OPICS selected for the project this year are: “The Role of 

the Tuberculosis Association in a Community Health Pro- 
gram” and “How My School Can Help Prevent Tuberculosis.” 
School publications carrying material on one of these subjects may 
be submitted to the local tuberculosis association which will have 
them reviewed and forward the most outstanding publications to 
the state association. A committee of state judges will then select 
the nine best papers from the state to send to the National Asso- 
ciation. The National will ask well known journalists to pass on 
the merits of the papers. Schools submitting papers deemed of ex- 
ceptional quality will be awarded Certificates of Honor. 


When the entries are judged, accuracy of fact, clearness, origi- 
nality, journalistic presentation, evidence of careful research and in- 
telligent understanding will be given first consideration. 


FOR YOUR CALENDAR: 


bution today. 


CHRISTMAS SEALS 


Because of the importance of 
the above message, this space 
has been contributed by 


24th ANNUAL CSPA CONVENTION 
11-13 MARCH 1948 


Announcements and Registration Forms will be mailed to all members early in January, 1948. 


Add Christmas Seals to your Christmas giving. Let Santa’s every 


letter, every package carry the Seal that saves lives. Send in your contri- 


BUY 


a 
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(YOUR NAME HERE) 


One of the Cuts Available for Use 


The School Press Project, according to Miss Ellen Lovell, public 
relations director of the National Association, has proved invaluable 
in arousing the interest of youth in the campaign against tuber- 
culosis. 


“Research which students have undertaken in preparing edi- 
torial material and art work in connection with the project,” she 
said, “thas created an interest which has held over into adult life. 
Thus, through the project, many informed recruits have been en- 
listed in the war again tuberculosis. Furthermore, the students, in 
talking about the tuberculosis problem at home, have helped educate 
their parents on tuberculosis prevention and control. 


“The project is held during the Christmas Seal period to impress 
upon the students the fact that the Seal is not a meaningless symbol 
but stands for a year-round fight to free our country from the 
scourge of a disease which annually takes more than 50,000 lives.” 

















ANNOUNCING The 
Twenty-fourth Annual Contest 


for Student 


Newspapers and Magazines 


Deadline for NEWSPAPERS ......... January 12, 1948 
Deadline for MAGAZINES ... naetne « : Leseseeessss.... M@bruary 2, 1948 
Deadline for ELEMENTARY PUBLICATIONS (AIl types) January 12, 1948 
Deadline for SPECIAL CONTESTS, i.e. Literary, Hand-Set, Fashion 

Advertising, Typographical, etc. _. February 2, 1948 


AN INVITATION is extended to you and to your school to enroll the publications in the Twenty- 
Fourth Annual Contest for student newspapers and magazines to be conducted by the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association. We invite you to join us as we advance the frontiers of the student 
publications field, to participate in all the activities of the Press and Advisers Associations, and 
to bring to your school the gratification and stimulation afforded by the comparison of your pub- 
lication with other publications on a nation wide basis. 


Announcements and Entry Forms will be mailed to members before 15 December 1947. 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


320-324 Fayerweather Hall Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 





A Significant Contribution to Educational Literature 


errr wr ore rr rrr rrr rrr re wr rw 


The CSPA’s 


~— 


JOURNALISM SYLLABUS 


A Comprehensive Outline Adaptable 
For Use in the Several Educational Levels 
Prepared by a committee of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association, Lambert Greenawalt, Chairman 
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